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I wuh  admitted  to  practice  in  Georgia  in  1914,  V>  ben 
ever  I think  of  that  I think  of  my  younger  grand 
son  who  lives  up  in  Nashville,  Tenner  ec,  We  wen 
visiting  up  there  not  long  ago  and  he  thought  it  wu* 
his  sweet  duty  to  entertain  hi  grandfather,  arid  to- 
said,  “I'upa,  were  you  born  in  the  last  luntury’"’  1 
said,  “Well,  come  to  think  of  It  1 was."  “Well,  how 
many  years  did  you  live  in  the  last  century  "’  I -nd 
seven.  Me  Maid,  “Well,  did  you  know  Noah?"  "N  o he 
was  n little  ahead  of  me,  but  not  very  much." 

The  so-called  segregation  decision  * were  handed  do  wn 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  May  17,  1954.  Almost  < 
years  have  elapsed.  Georgia'?  public  chool*  remain 
segregated.  There  are  those  of  us  who  have  d<  t<  j 
mined  that  they  shall  remain  segregated.  There  an 
others  who  seem  equally  determined,  and  perhaps  moi* 
vociferously  determined,  that  they  ihall  become  in 
tegrated.  And  there  arc  those  who  proles  - to  be  * or. 
reined  only  with  the  question  of  whether  Georgia’ 
children  shall  continue  their  education. 

Perhaps  their  concern  really  is  that  Georgia  ha  not 
surrendered  its  rights  as  a sovereign  state.  Bo  they, 
some  3 months  ago,  began  a campaign  of  harm-  meet 
A campaign  having  as  its  object  the  causing  of  anxiety 
to  the  parents  of  Georgia. 

“How  are  your  children  to  be  educated?”  they  \vii*<- 
continually.  Bear  in  mind  they  are  writing  not  only 
for  Atlanta  readers,  not  only  for  Georgia  reader  but 
they  are  writing  for  readers  in  Ohio  and  in  Miami 
Florida.  Naturally,  you  are  concerned  with  the  quo,  timi 
of  the  education  of  your  children.  But,  I - ay  to  you. 
bear  in  mind  these  facts. 

The  question  of  the  education  of  your  children  in 
the  schools  of  Georgia  has  not  yet  been  decided  by  any 
court.  What  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State- 
said  on  May  17,  1954  did  not  decide  it.  What  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  in  1955  did  not  decide  it.  What  the 
Supreme  Court  said  in  the  Little  Rock  case  last  Sep- 
tember did  not  decide  it.  What  the  Virginia  . u*- 
recently  said  did  not  decide  it. 

We  hear  so  much  of  this  phrase — "the  law  of  the 
land” — that  we  are  violating  the  “law  of  the  land” 
Now  my  friends,  I ask  you  this  question,  if  the  law 
of  the  land  was  promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  May  17.  1954.  if  the  law  of 
the  land  was  then  promulgated,  then  evei  y school 
board  in  every  one  of  the  159  counties  of  Georgia  ha- 
been  violating  the  “law  of  the  land"  for  1 year-  and 
9 months. 

And  I wonder  why  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  some  District  Attorney  ha*  not  prosecuted 
them  if  they  were  violating  the  lnw  of  the  land.  The 
palpable  reason  is  that  they  are  not  violating  the  law 
of  the  land. 
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So  far  as  the  question  can  be  decided  by  the  courts, 
it  will  be  decided  when,  and  only  when,  Georgia’s 
aws  are  construed  by  a court  having  jurisdiction  0f 
the  parties  and  the  subject  matter. 

Over  at  my  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Georgia, 
we  have  a Latin  motto,  which  freely  translated  is 
“Not  only  to  teach  but  to  find  out  the  reasons  for 
things”.  All  my  life  I have  been  taught  and  have  tried 
to  teach  “find  out  the  facts  , so  I say  to  you  in  con- 
sidering the  problem,  find  out  the  tact  s . Do  not  rely 
on  facts  that  are  handed  out  to  you  m some  brain- 
washing  way. 


I refer  particularly  to  a leaflet  that  , as  sent  to  me 
not  long  ago  headed,  “Do  you  know  the  law  about 
schools,  what  does  the  Supreme  Court  say,  what  does 
the  Georgia  Constitution  say,  what  do  Georgia  laws 
provide,  what  do  federal  court  rulings  following  the 
May  1954  decision  say?” 


It  seems  as  if  it  was  gotten  out  by  an  organization 
known  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Now,  if  there 
are  any  ladies  in  the  audience  who  are  members  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  I would  suggest  to  you 
that  the  next  time  you  go  to  a meeting  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  you  suggest  to  them  that  they  find 
out  the  facts  because  somebody  is  feeding  them  law 
that  isn’t  correct. 


I won’t  spend  much  time  on  this  pamphlet,  but  I 
would,  seriously,  like  for  some  lady  in  the  audience 
who  may  be  a member  of  that  organization  to  call  the 
organization’s  attention  to  the  case  of  Borders  vs. 
Rippey,  cited  in  that  leaflet,  which  they  say  was  de- 
cided on  July  23,  1957,  and  they  say  was  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  at  that  time; 
suggest  to  them  that  they  look  at  the  latest  decision 
of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  that  case, 
decided  on  a reappearance  of  that  same  case,  which 
came  from  Dallas,  Texas,  on  December  27,  1957. 

And  the  next  time  they  get  out  a leaflet,  put  in  that 
leaflet  what  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
sitting  down  at  New  Orleans,  said  then. 

Now,  there  are  other  more  or  less  minor  errors  in 
that  pamphlet.  For  instance,  whoever  prepared  it  for 
the  good  ladies  who  put  it  out  made  a mistake  when 
they  quoted  from  the  case  of  Kelly  vs.  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  Nashville,  because  I happen 
to  be  right  familiar  with  what  happens  up  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

If  the  League  is  interested  and  will  drop  me  a line, 
I will  call  attention  more  in  detail  to  just  exactly  what 
error  they  have  fallen  into  about  that  case. 

In  ascertaining  the  facts,  don’t  rely  on  the  opinions 
and  imaginings  of  any  columnist,  even  though  the 
column  might  be  on  the  left  hand  side  of  a front  page. 

If  you  will  but  learn  the  facts  you  will  find  out  that 
the  problem,  too,  is  not  a spiritual  or  a moral  one. 

I had  sent  to  me  a resolution  prepared  by — or  for— 
a ministerial  organization  recently,  in  which  there  is 
a sentence  which  I quote.  “The  closing  of  the  public 


schools  is  an  extremity  that  must  be  avoided  at  any 
cost.”  That  is  the  quotation  from  that  document. 

When  I read  that  my  mind  went  back  some  17  years 
to  the  time  when  the  Germans  were  bombing  London, 
and  a truly  great  representative  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  Reverend  Michael  Coleman,  came  to  Macon 
and  spoke  at  Christ’s  Church  there.  I will  never  forget 
that  evening. 

After  his  speech  there,  under  the  auspices  of 
“Bundles  for  Britain”,  I believe  it  was,  he  was  en- 
tertained at  the  home  of  some  friends  of  mine.  We 
were  sitting  around  the  fireside  talking,  and  he  was 
telling  us  more  about  the  bombing  of  Britain,  and 
while  he  w'as  telling  about  the  Germans  flying  over 
in  these  planes  and  the  way  the  British  boys  went  up 
to  meet  them  and  drove  them  off,  a lady  in  the  small 
group  interrupted  and  said,  “I  believe  in  peace  at  any 
price.”  He  turned  slightly  toward  her  and  said,  “I  feel 
very  sorry  for  you,”  and  then  turned  and  resumed 
his  talk. 

I can’t  help  but  feel  sorry  for  anybody,  minister  or 
not,  who  thinks  that  the  closing  of  the  public  schools  is 
an  extremity  that  must  be  avoided  at  any  cost.  I can’t 
help  but  wonder  when  I read  that  sentence,  when  I 
first  heard  that  sentence,  what  would  have  happened 
to  the  world  if  the  British  people  had  been  taught 
19  years  ago,  “peace  at  any  price.” 

If  it  were  a spiritual  - moral  - religious  problem,  it 
would  have  long  ago  been  settled  by  the  men  of  God 
who  have  graced  the  pulpits  of  the  cathedrals  and  the 
churches  and  the  synagogues  of  Georgia  during  the  past 
century. 

If  the  segregation  of  the  races  in  public  schools  had 
been  irreligious,  un-Godlike,  those  eminent  divines 
would  long  since  have  so  told  us.  They  would  not  have 
needed  a Warren  or  a Frankfurter  or  a Black  or  a 
Douglas  to  have  taught  them  anything  about  religion. 

Don’t  be  brainwashed,  my  friends,  into  thinking  that 
the  South  has  been  driven  to  defend  the  wrong  side  of 
a moral  or  spiritual  issue.  (Do  those  words  sound 
familiar  to  you?  They  were  over  in  that  left  column.) 
The  problem  has  no  such  facets  as  that. 

It  originated  as  a political  problem,  pure  and  simple, 
conceived,  born  and  nurtured  in  that  struggle  for 
power  known  as  politics.  It  has  become  a politico-legal 
problem. 

To  know  the  real  facts  you  have  to  go  a long  way 
back.  You  must  go  back  to  1619.  The  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia was  settled  by  the  British  in  1607.  Twelve  years 
later  Dutch  slave  traders  brought  African  slaves  to 
Virginia  and  sold  them.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  on  this  continent. 

As  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut  and  all  the  rest  of  the  original  13  were 
successively  settled,  slavery  became  prevalent  among 
them.  The  colored  people  in  their  native  land  had  been 
accustomed  to  a warm  climate,  so  they  thrived  in  the 
warmer  Southern  states.  They  were  more  adapted  to 
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in  the  fields  of  the  South  than  they  were  in  the 
industries  of  the  North. 

R„,  while  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  South  was 
f.u  Greater  than  in  the  North,  the  North  was  far  more 
•itive  in  furnishing  and  operating  vessels  engaged  in 
tX  vp  trade  The  New  Englanders  conducted  the 
traffic* resulting  in  the  sales  in  the  South. 

The  13  original  colonies,  separated  fiom  the  mother 
counh-v  first  combined  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation- and  then  in  1789  formed  the  union  sup- 
posed to  be  regulated  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States. 


It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  the  colonial  period  of 
American  history  extended  over  a period  of  182  years, 
while  onlv  170  years  have  elapsed  since  the  formation 
of  the  union.  But  when  the  Constitution  was  signed, 
the  contracting  parties,  the  states  who  signed  it,  at 
least  in  three  instances,  recognized  slavery  as  a legal 
institution.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Con>titution  provided 
that  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as 
any  of  the  states  might  think  proper  to  admit  must 
not  be  prohibited  by  Congress  until  1808.  The  slave 
traders  were  given  20  years  within  which  to  wear 
out  their  ships. 


And  when  that  Constitution  was  adopted  they  put 
into  it  what  was  known  as  the  Tenth  Amendment — 
the  last  of  the  Ten  Amendments  which  comprise  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  “The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively  or  to  the 
people.” 


Acting  under  that  clause — that  reserved  power  some 
states  abolished  slavery,  others  continued  it.  And, 
strange  to  say,  though  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
abolished  slavery,  she  retained  separate  schools  for 
white  and  colored  children. 


In  1849,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  12  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
the  first  case  arose  in  these  United  States  respecting, 
regarding,  deciding  the  question  of  whether  a state 
had  the  right  to  segregate  children  in  the  public 
schools. 


And,  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  in  a case  in  which  Charles  Sumner — 
who  afterwards  became  the  arch-enemy  of  the  South — 
in  which  Charles  Sumner  was  counsel,  decided  that 
although  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  provided  for 
equality  of  the  races  and  equality  of  all  people,  that 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  had  the  right  to  segregate 
children  m her  public  schools. 

^bout  that  same  time,  these  slave  trading 
i §S«.v*  worP  so  suddenly  up  there  in  New  Eng- 
0 ^ Volition  arose  and  a war  ensued.  About 
all  that  that  war  proved  was  the  South  could  not  with- 
draw from  the  union. 


fitrht  tw**16  ^utk,  your  forefathers  and  mine,  didn’t 
.„r„y^r  lo.r  t^ie  Purpose  of  determining  whether 
s or  not.  The  war  was  fought  because 


the  states  of  the  South  thought  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  a contract  from  which  they 
could  withdraw  when  they  thought  it  was  broken. 
President  Lincoln  and  the  North  said  that  they 
couldn’t.  It  took  four  years  of  bloody  war  to  decide 
that  they  couldn’t.  But,  that  was  all  that  the  war  de- 
cided. They  couldn’t  withdraw. 

Now,  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  adopted,  and  that’s  the  amendment 
that’s  causing  all  of  the  trouble  today.  “No  state  , it 
says,  “shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law”.  Now,  my  friends,  I 
don’t  want  to  go  into  too  legalistic  a talk  with  you, 
but  I do  want  you  to  get  this  point  in  learning  your 
facts — and  these  are  facts. 

Mark  that  phrase  well,  “No  state  shall  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law.”  That  amendment  was  adopted,  or  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  adopted,  in  1868.  Within  five  years 
after  its  adoption,  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  California,  Nevada  and 
Missouri  decided  that  despite  that  amendment  those 
states  had  a right  to  operate  public  school  systems  in 
which  the  white  and  colored  races  were  separated. 

Some  five  or  six  years  later  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  decided  the  same  thing.  That  was  so 
much  the  “law  of  the  land”  in  those  days  that  not 
one  of  those  cases  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  And  the  question  never  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  until  1896, 
when  in  the  famous  case  of  Plessy  vs.  Ferguson,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  established  the 
separate  but  equal  doctrine,  applied  not  to  public- 
schools  but  to  transportation,  railroad  cars,  the  “Jim 
Crow”  laws. 

And,  it  wasn’t  until  31  years  later,  in  1927,  sixty 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
headed  by  that  great  jurist,  that  great  American  and 
ex-president  of  the  United  States,  William  Howard 
Taft,  unanimously  held  that  it  had  been  decided  so 
many  times  that  the  states  of  this  union  had  the  right 
to  segregate  the  races  in  the  public  schools  that  it 
was  no  longer  an  open  question  in  that  court. 

Now  that  was  some  sixty  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war.  And  with  that  green  light  shining  from  that 
case  decided  by  Chief  Justice  Taft,  the  states  of  the 
South,  emerging  from  reconstruction,  emerging  from 
the  war  period,  began  the  construction  of  a mag- 
nificent public  school  system. 

My  friends,  I noticed  in  the  paper  today,  some 
gentleman  speaking  on  this  subject  at  a church  yester- 
day afternoon  said  that  if  we  in  the  South  had  pro- 
vided better  schools  for  the  colored  people  20  years 
ago  that  this  crisis  never  would  have  arisen.  That  is 
an  utter  damnation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  if  that  is  true,  because  is  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  punishing  us  for  not  hav- 
ing furnished  better  schools  20  years  ago? 
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if  that  young  gentleman  icalisen  Hint 
Hut  l ^ lltllhlaiMl  of  oui  ■ >.iiu'  Ml  >,.0|> 
ii  took  this  wv nvtwecn  the  Stnti  . to  cmerg* 

to  «-m*M  >r«*  ftom  *■*  , ^ t|)>„  j WH  a boy  lumr  60  *iu 

from  t*on*lTWU9*  ,f  hwVO  money  enough  for 
year*  «4r°’  ?***  riuMu  n much  lr*»  for  colored  t hit 
,,ihooh  ltv  Wtahli*hrd  them  am!  dir) 

them  then 

. . vt>lt|.  1 1*'J7  when  that  ca  •'  *n*  decided 

Xnd  V'/  v»ft  I wonder  if  m>  !uoud  who  is  a 

by  t'hkf  Juf . ^Yegialature  known  wW  the  total  ap- 

,m  n,K  lt  o St  thv  Tut*  Of  Uc.M  gin  w .r  the  opera 
propnaUon  2T  an)1  i*rj.  Fifteen  mll- 

tifil  aS  «5  were  called  I u **"  becauae 
hon  dollar*  member  of  th  < Utim\  wr 

L.«PrtlW  the  apmdtkrv  »u*e  we 

3J3Xi  I? -f  '""*r  r';  1 

JZ  speaker,  to  operate  the  whole  state 


Pick  Knssell 
*t  Georgia. 

Much  has  been  mad*  of  tK  ! 1 

toJrei/ir  has  called  the  decision  of  th  -iprcmr  ( out! 
T h.  rnited  State*  in  the  sccc  . it -n  cases  an  ae- 

.:,uV  ..'  i • ^ - "V  *g 1 

,m  standing  on  this  platform  to  s -.to  you.  but  that 
doesn't  mean  that  I will  remain  here  forever. 


The  Supreme  Court  decide*!  Brown  vs.  Topeka. 
That  does  rot  mean  that  the  c-  - nnot  be  shown 
that  it  was  wrong.  Four  of  th«  ■ ino  who  decided  it 
ha\e  left,  one  by  death,  three  by  rc*ig nation.  It  is  our 
earnest  hope  that  in  a proper  < we  will  be  permit- 
ted t.‘  derm  ">t rate  to  a tnal  court  and  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  Brown  vs.  Topeka,  the  segregation  ease, 
is  hasKwUy  and  in  the  light  of  experience  wrong. 
Wrong  legally  and  wrong  morally 


\ court,  which  in  the  Texas  primary  case  admitted 
error,  ought  not  to  be  averse  to  admitting  error  when 
error  can  be  mathematically  demonstrated.  A court 
which  in  the  Girard  College  case  recently,  tacitly  ad- 
mitted error,  may  do  so  again. 


By  every  legal  m- an*  we  -eek  to  have  the  court 
correct  a grievous  wrong.  and  in  *o  doing  we  defy  no 
one.  we  flout  nobody;  we  point  out  error  and  ask  its 
correction  But  if  P-  deri-ion  -hould  not  be  changed, 
what  then? 


Nine  yea.'-  ;* f t ^ r the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 
Ameodmer.',  Georgia  adopted  a -tate  Constitution  as 
- 1 r ~y  ,.  i g. ■*.  ; of  • < . -a i i • tbaggers  of  that 

day.  That  < ' as  amended  in  1(11 

has  th;-  pr  tv-,  .n  m it,  and  I beg  you  to  follow  it 
closely.  I’m  qi>.  *.;ng:  "There  shall  be  a thorough  system 
>f  r-mrr.  r,  • I-  ...  for  the  education  of  children  as 
".tr  sr.v  •inf..rm  .-  practicable,  the  expense*  of  which 
-h  i re  pr»v;!ed  for  try  taxation  or  otherwise.  The 
•irV"  -•  - ; • It  Gee  to  ail  children  of  the  date,  but 

d'  ’ah  h*-  p>  vi  .• -1  for  the  white  and 

colored  races." 


t 


i 


That  provision  required  a system  of  public  school*. 
bi;t  ti  it  provision  was  eliminated  from  the  Coftatitu- 
o r ,i  ''  my  friend-.  they  can't  blame  IHck 

Hus**,  I for  eliminating  it,  and  they  can’t  blame  Her- 


man l 
me  f‘»» 


almadge  foi  eliminating  it.,  and  they  can’t  blame 
eliminating  it  Governot  Kill*  Amall  eliminated 


it 


When  Kills  X 1 10*11  Sir  Governor  of  Georgia  in  tV4o 
. loiiointcd  I*  (or.  tltutional  rommic  i»n  whirl*  *'•(*' 
"mu  Constitution,  and  In  the  place  of  that  provision 
I tPMd  to  you  there  wa  substituted  this  and 

W im  " ...»  e,...  ........  ..  r./..i.,i.. 


“Thr 

»-|tl**n 

CiiHiigi'i 

by  taxi* 
white  l« 


provision  of  an  adequut*  e<lu»«’  i>*rt  foi  Ui> 
brill  be  a pfimni-y  obligation  of  th*  Mate  .jf 
the  expense  of  which  'ball  b>-  provided  for 
I.  in  Sepnriite  schools  .hall  !*<•  provl dad  *** > * *■  * 
n l colored  races.'* 


the  fundamental  law  of  the  Ktate  of  Geor 
.fi,,  h.  i Constitution  -provides  today,  there  is  no  r« 
niilrenu  rit  for  a system  of  romnum  or  public  m ho.,i- 
'|>b«-  p.  ..pie  of  Georgia  changed  that  fourteen  ye*i* 
Ml  people  of  Georgia  now  iny  to  the  Mate,  d 
(iov.  nor.  Ua  legislators,  "It  Is  your  primary  oldiga 
I,,  provide  an  adequate  education  for  the  «iG/*  o> 
What  . an  adequate  education,  you.  Governor  ar.d 
I,  , , Luor-.  determine.  But  if  you  drterrnim  to  bov*  « 
tern  of  public  schools,  separate  schools  sh**H  t<* 
ninint  lined  for  the  white  and  colored  ra<e=*  M.  if 
tb.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State  ho. .Id  • ver 
, bv.de  that  the  provision  for  separate  school*  i*  m 
valid,  llien  Georgia  has  no  constitutional  or  l.*'al  iig»-r 
in.  I.  I her  present  Constitution  and  law-  to  operate  . 
public  school  system  at  all. 

The  fact  and  the  law  or  simply  this:  if  the  Ton  ?. 
tution  of  the  United  State-  is  so  construed  as  to  pr. 
vent  Georgia  from  operating  separate  school-.  Georgia 
has  no  right  to  operate  any  school-  Georgia  for:-* 
tution  and  laws  do  not  permit  her  to  operate  school’ 
in  which  the  races  are  mixed. 


Mow’,  lest  you  be  confused  by  brainwashing  and 
called  legal  doctrine  emanating  from  the  lmaginntnu 
of  columnists,  while  the  Constitution  of  the  I rut**-* 
States  is,  as  every  schoolboy  know-;,  the  Supreme  !;*w 
of  the  land,  that  supreme  law  of  the  land  cannot  t om- 
pel  Georgia  to  operate  a system  of  public  • hv'  i 
which  the  races  are  mixed.  That  supreme  law  of  ti ,*• 
land,  as  construed  by  a court,  may  someday  comp* 
Georgia  to  abandon  her  public  school  *y*tem,  but 
federal  court  can  ever  compel  the  Governor  ami  *' 
legislature  anti  the  people  of  Georgia  M institute 
maintain  and  operate  a system  of  public  *<  h-Ml-  i" 
which  the  races  are  mingled. 


And  don’t  let  anyone  delude  you  int<>  thinking  If  ** 
the  federal  government  ha-  compelled  Viigiru..  t> 
operate  mixed  schools  It  has  done  no  such  thing  I* 
has  decreed  N'irginia  must  operate  mixed  h : 

operate-  any  uchnob,  anil  Virginia’-  highest  !Tt  G.- 
construed  her  constitution  so  n-  t-.  - mpel  ’ . i-  - ’ . 

of  public  schools. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  manifest  important  dif- 
ference between  the  situation  in  Virginia  and  th< 
-dilation  in  Georgia.  That,  my  friends  is  th.  reason 
why  1 went  to  such  deliberate,  painstaking  pain-  to 


t> 


g 


fxjlnt  out  t u y<,  4 If  at  differed  * >>  ’w  *■  *■  * y*. ;;  < vc  .t/ 
-i  3 477  utn | K . AfWo  f./ftois' Aw  W 
(iwrtfUli  Wr»tiU4Mfft  prilprlide*  'A  iyf  ♦ - -,y 
Vrrspiii*  * 


4jf  >r^iai  tltoA-vr  ',f»i  /atei  ' • <!»♦>  th»*  Ov? 

‘ f Md  ler-oianuirr  to  prorate  #*  *4*-*.  -*i* 

*uo»  iut  the  *•;•:  zr’na  -rf  Ge-or/.o>  fa  if  -■ 

*wt  thould  ay  to  "Y #si  ar  t amply  * 

ih*  obligatom*  «f  y<nr  e/ynatit«ii«a  hy  ;.-v»v  / * 

puMir  ^ iy»v  r in  which  liar  fun  a/e  * 

h«-:  O. -.«•'•<;  '*f  Vy  • ' * 

confronted  with  the  /4W**i*r/o,  “Itw  w.  . we  jao* 
vide  an  a/P-fsate  education  f'/r  •*.•  wht At *my,  J » 
xubtntt  a t</f(*tituiwji!  ame'fvvrr-'- *■  • : v>  p*^  t - r, 
n b'.rry  :r*t  ref,.  '*•«<<  * t fro"  • • • 

In  (tedding  whether  to  repeal  that  yrv>  > •* 
riding  whether  to  /rj**-*)  the  -aw*.  forhwt' j *»*.-.  - r- 

ir  sf  of  the  raee*,  (><  .'/j  - <iov  *.•',-.  • 

U»r*  ard  the  people  of  O*.  gna — if  and  r *>  - u < 

^0  a eanatitutianal  amendm ‘-rst — »..  hare  >5  * 

of  a great  dea  of  exp*  ri*  • - ;r.  v r ♦ 
l>3*trkt  of  Col  unsina 


< 3E^;  m " y 


W«  mar  decide  that  it  » not  for  *•> 
of  oar  tbiidrra.  uvi  oar  rkudr»?  1 -* 
ptibHe  achooh  moat  be  kept  oyer  *•.  i > 
realize  that  rt  au't  ftmpij  a - 

ed  children  and  wfc;te  eh’Jdren  attest-*  •* 

a* --oriate;  ;r.  the  itoa.  rlaaaTorJsn.'  We  w of  >4* 

Have  V;  der-d*  whether  a p-r,  - r>  *•-»  „■ 

esserrtia]  to  education  that  wr  c*  >»•: . - - t * , -j*. 
^eetec  to  the  hazard*,  the  payeno ,-^ja  <. it^rsasee* 
the  ver7  rea.  pLymai  -a'-./tn  wr  Uha  • . — o . .0 

5®*  f^»  *®d  little  bqri  is  (he  achoada  sf  tke  ffittik 
of  Co;>jr,oia.  of  Xew  Tori,  of  PfeOacel  --a  of  yfjj 
'I  W'  ' a.  eo  there  v.  -e  ^ -atw  ■ 
*-**  - eir.'.jy  of  the  '-tat*  of  .«;*-«•  yvr<:  .. 

•-  7 day  > 2-  -at,'.'  er.  yr*  •.  *■„  -•  - of  *- 

v:r.-x..-  of  the  State  of  Sew  yi«.  tr*  v 

ac " '--.ter  eorysea.  p-'-  '-oect  to  tho-*e  te-tt.e  Wr> 
are  cataflf  vte  troahle  .r.  dme  ter-oo.  >-  > »»*w 
; w r./. ...  e «'*  a on  to  err  are. 

**  ■* ' ^vel,  ' «Te  •'  f' t " '. 'c  firtt  ■>-■' •_  • *- 

a e'.  for  jf  roe  federa  y..  >-.~ert  %• 

oT'e  3*  to  *'  X 0.  " V..>  rat'er  tar.  v.  e.os#>  r'veaa 

' ■•  .C.e  -vr>rr. -cert  «•;  deride  a.",  wfl.  tear- 
"-  * ' tr  . T'e  fete  -a.  j? vrerr  ~ er.t  wf..  •>eelA 

/■  . ■ *”  — ' ^ — ' tre«u  A. ready  the  r . -^•nu 

- ■ '■  . 'V  /ore  ar.;  KerHas- 

' ' '*■  '"-'-ve  Cor  ".'.  . f.".".  the  fa.r.r>w  o: 

• '■ ' * • r '/«!  ^ » <.5 

Tk.< t tre  /'.  .'.ot  a.ose  jr  r.er  fearc  of  what 

aavoe'-rsf.  * oa  . yew  alter: in ' v.  tae  a-  o-  of  ^ 
H'-. -v  e-f  I^ejrate  of  "e  -^,r  ,/i  • 4 

wwdwg  Okay  aoe  meek  ap».  After  a tow  wan 
:•';  or  *o»  :vre  of  -a  rye.-,  0 re> o-.e>o  of 
o^r>  froir  ;•%*  ior<  r.o-  -.a.  V.r?  ' a Caro  Va 

.trwa  . >e»  .,4  < ' '-  ot'.e'  taoe  ■ /-■  — .»  ^ - . , 

toe  ,0  eraetroe-t  of  . eri  at.o'  to 

taeiee  to  "re  — *' 


?re.err*vo'  of  v-r  aste?*a.  e-.rotj 


''  ^ ‘ f>-*  ^ 

^ ^ r /<rr  - ' ' " ^ r^5fft  Tt.  CT^ 


• M 4'  ' / P 

^ v*  Aiur 


>*  r*si,.  ok  -uvm  , '„£-  '•■r.ep' 

#»'••  ’ •*  /vj,., 

.altwao  ^vl'b?-  *™  «M«  awu 


-Cpo*  <3«  MW  ^ eoetl  . 

la  jM<«rt  m4  hfa  t ««  - - *■*“  w 

^rsaserf  >'-0  u *Jt  tUt  JJi  ^ 

SSSia  awTglLJgr  Jg.  ~ 

’ert-c  oea  Cwunai^,  ^ 

- - - - •'  ,r 


df-.- 


r 


: LJ^'Te  ^ ’***«**r  m*  1 ^ 

r.r,  '7  ^^SVm 

a#ee»  id  ^fOnrua- . * — * ^ 

j.  m erdenew  y t&w  f ^ rvMr  «___ 

pT*.  C1'  *■'••'—  *'  T-Jt" 

-£  s—  — - * - — 

'-'Oesane''-  la  a ■ -i  , — . a y .,.  . . 

...'  ^ ‘ heuear.1-0  v > -.t  . 

^ -I  iCT  .' ■*  -e,  , , ynepo  - T:ar 

^ - »-e.  - -epa  tteat.  '/>  f*sj«»  •«.  . v i 

^ ’»•>'  T^' ' ywA  ' 1,  v^-n - 

V.  oe  feteza.  ^6rtL  ^ #«r» 


-o*-  ^ ^ •'•'  ”«-  ^ • 

;-, -7  aj-j.  ajr'eert  * .t  ee*r5roa-  r^w.r.e-a- 

-.  ' ? **',  ^ ••*  v-u  ewro'.  .te  «wxi  ^ 

--i-OJi/.  ' y ' rrO.>  • a:rz* 0 -vie,,. 


"‘-7  sayve  *0 . .0  ref  _>*  oa  ,-w«s.-  »»;  v . 

toe  ^--'lerxawait  if  tae  oTsir-*'  ;roaoe.  if  Aiu-raa  • 
e-.  * 0 mj  wscyeene-5  =n*_  ipp  i-  «m?  -«-  4-. 

•oi  '>-.  .--  .-  . - -,_i  -,i-  i--  - ■ tt 

•oen-yre^eniiraML 

— we  dmii  m da^pe  «av  oatiMm  ari 

5e-a  0 ruO'--i  -•.  •;  ' nr  v-. 

• •-  • ' ' o -?«'  r .'.  ; •;"',0ri  at  aoerraav  e.  irnc  t 

--  oxaiStet  i t:a~  ^ pier'*0rHi  ▼tortr  * eaur*— 

-0 - e . feOtt  - i.Sii..  .‘*  o»o*  -tor  at.rtro  - ^.7  4 

>/•  e-tuoe  Byrt  aW  - .eesi  --  trwiaar.--  ' r tr 

-,J"i  -i-to—*  tot  mr-er.  ar.or*'  sas-  ---  - 

‘ -•'-T’-'t  sat/  s..--  • Tta  T^£  V~L‘TT' 

o or  .'  *ay  v.  jn  - Has  tt  at—  vstaM  'i.  ~ -e 
^^.'OTjoj  of  ne  if  '.-^sitzoa  wfiL  teener  T't-  - 

^ * -er'ezi~r>'  of  '.re  rae-  * t»s  ' . *'.2»r-..-‘ 

*-f  '-'e-'.'.’-J'^-  Atit  : R.7  ;-.  'Wl  fat-  03,*  wsi.  — ' 

•f  :oe  ;ort'  f Aorr-»  wiL  *e!  '3»:'  ‘r  _i  r :•• 
oe  00  : e?o  KZrt  irolCADf  lo  Aet  :»^f  ; ot^-  wl  *w*t 
T*-^e  **a-  parte  ttem  .«.  t«e  Tatror  * 1 f-eiem.  T*nsBw- 

aaty. 

Amt.  ' i*y  :.  710.  tt-i*  tir-  • - • -*aaaj£i  f die 
wsio  zt  doe  l'-.o  %=r:  tr7  '»■»’•.  t-:  i tstr .-'  dc  ' ~zccrr- 
* s-rr-tah  C3?  »:  tt  tta  ItAi  eactry  - t*e.- 
a3  rather  tssea  01  <rjAaas3  1»  ft*-  rjoiatv  «f  an  *r. 


f r 


ywily,  oui  not  lit  tto  3mh  teuiuiy  ^ri fn* 

ztfs&asu'zjss. " ^,ik-  - 

Arss  i sca.*^  rr.“SS: — 'wb 


Ho.  I gtv»  you  my  »v>mm  that  iWr*  <«  n*t  g^ttw 

l"  Nr  Mity  UM*g  ration  ef  » a.  Souls  ut  U*  i^U  \«v.J 

»•  tod  have  fatogT at  .*a  to  have  edu  et«.n 


J*  *“r  »*»dy  a#  the  «|  •(  tow  tv  fulfill  »ar 

edtU*'e  »,!>-  A iKUfTMlh,  Wv  >«»* 
*•••  9*t— Aly  K*ft4»-«pp«>4  |f  ytm  *«Tf  to.  tear 

*’*'■  •***  *•  ton *toli  nxi  might  veir  «<»fch  «•« 

to  to  * strike  a yi*  rtod  K*  .1  rr««s 
*•■•  fmrt  “ Mi  to  Wlurrti  H , .!  !#r*, 

*#•«  ih> r « Ut|  tu  tr.r^t  • 


tot 

fJi«v4  «m I Uw  mm 
tfitk*  at 
«trtfc»  i 

ctom*,'**!  tto  yw 


f—1  pretty  badly.  w <Mik 

iM  test 

called  mm  Ml  M *tf  k 

Ito  to 

1 aitol  oh> 


•to 


VT—,  *f 

rr»ud. 

i - Sa*e« 

I 

*;ri  ihem 

**,  < '»>»*.  r— 


tto  j (.tor*.* 

—srcrely  i r Tina 

T Mf  II  la  to  f.iBtM  an 
«*fld— a ■*»  greetiv  kamti 


W tto  yoto  Mtottoc  tto  to  tom  m-VmI  /ust  Mai 
*'•"  •tor*  M la  — . ai  oaa  faar.y  «afdf  >Jt>m  |f 
tto  pMt  om  t aM«i  il'l*  tto  hatted  toll  la  to  fl%kt 

Ho.  MMwaf  toot  tocal  ptonai#<  w ul  aa  forttor 
to*  to  too  to  peveha—grUm I totnMi  |,  >p*skir.r 
*"r  **• v *mlf  am  firmly  of  tto  *|mk<a  If. at  tto  iut»  of 
f—fi*  fM  too  r— tits  turn  eJ  of 

pa'-tolh  yrwv- ’ a g an  ad*%o*i*  e«— raV-n  for  tor  rhil- 
4rm  oKtoal  r*ff  iaOyrttiaf  a rrfk  trloai  anywhere 

L for  to  tom  tm  that  to*—  Itofrit—  to  a —or* 
oarf  a If  ««ir—  — r r— Oy  «to  untmly  to 

iseved  that  totoo  •**#ar»'^*o  o .aki  s*t  .fj  too  political 
■m  toao  kro-oro  a*  tto  Vat  tor*  I Am<ouUm  for  tto 
ihianwst  of  Cato* to  Itoyk.  nrrtamly  (Jut  toltorf 
^ttoa  atoatko  to  itot  orgnttutko 


I.  fa*  am  definitely  to  (too  ayaatoai  t»at  (torgU 
to*  a rvM  to  mb  graaU  to  pa—U  for  tto  mdrnrm- 
tmm  to  ttoir  rttidroa  aad  that  tto  —reoto  may  oao 
tto— a front*  to  defray  dm  tot—  to  tto  Hktidree  with 
mat  tto  wH-aT*  the.  to-b(  a state  actoto 

toot.  —I orally,  you  a*k.  “Hoy— m p—  to— o tto— 

*r— rt*.  what  otoo  »«to  tto  rkiUrva  attend?  Wtoro 
or*  tto  toiittow*  ok  irk  oooU  too—  o—  children?" 
'H  to—  •»»;>•  to  l"*'k  at  iv  t Royal.  Virginia.  to  mo 
tto  rwmlt  of  c wan— on  ptann-ng  by  people  oto  do 
—t  to. -eve  ««  peace  at  any  pew  Ariingte*.  Alas- 
andrin.  Horf..lk  a—  oto  tto  \ irgymm  okok  or.  yoor 
'at Son  Mid  natnr.  low  Fr  at  Royal  h traiy  rrpta 
— ntatrr*  of  thorn  yrr<tb»  oto  rnwayoof  tto  Army  to 
Xurthtn  Vlrttnb 
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Hut  **  dn  a«4  ka—  to 
••rt«d  to—  o«  yartok 


mXSS r-™ fS  *F*T  •*U|  --«* 

tobral  | — M— M,  |—  fMUf*»  U *“ 

• rlotoa*  of  Ml  oljr^JT!-  H. 

<>fM.r«ia.  Ito  #tt— i of  (««,r*ta  1—  th*.  to 

5*  ,v'*1  toiiim  jj^sSr  iJnsz: 

vf  otot  tod  to—  in**)*  **1^  I ^ HT*  ***  ••*— * 

— r-rf~t  total  T^Um^'SL*^  W 

ato.lut.ly  diwrwtm#  tto  tala  !l  ^r  Zj~  H 


k%  i * h tH- •»*»  prorUtoD a f<«r  iraoU  m akf  aiTr,f A 
of  olMt  had  too*  wrtoal  ynn-M—  aMf  or 

rl^Mr  111  f him  ife  irpftt#  fj!,  nT|.  J<lt  ^ 1 

.kin.ir  l for  to.H-albm.1  porym»a.  »W 
n to'i'  to  it*  l-our«.  Wad*r  tto 
r^n«t.<ito.  to  mall*  prowUio*  f,.r  :.ww  •* 

tiori  f -r  it*  ritrsm ». 


f— torn. 


| l Soon  fonrornari  at  tto  trm*  M ww> 
plann-  1 *nd  adoytto  ah>mt  «to  taa  trlariL. 
anti!  »»  o— orrw  to  mm  tkat  tto  fadoral 

po»  * <*<  dodurtm—  from  or— • m u.  f if 

<ion*'r  hy  tar  payor.  t»  rtorrto*  and  «ttor 
• »»4*  If  tto  federal  yormo.-  (M  ^r- 

di  i ati  >ns  without  ttor«  ttorotry  toio*  . ,«(4|  t><  J 
tho  Kir*t  Amendment,  certainly  tto  date  *aa  —mad 
(Sop  without  lieromin*  inr  -ired  or*k  tto  f ■ r**o^-r 


K «•  now,  when  tto  Mate  or  a—  of  M* 

•li  « it «r If  of  ohat  hod  kora  mImI  _ 

«^  .ll  hviv  them,  or  oho  o»|l  toy  them*  r*t*  m 
du ry  Triral*  capital.  Frtrato  ntrwm*  tton  m-««t  ftl 
■ ’ liwtinf  vacuum  and  form  frrwt  a «UVnrdr  pm. 

w hool  foundation,  and  mteadly.  ia  —rh  r—alf  at 
1-U  ' one  private  srhnol  mrporatka. 


T here  ia  no  novelty  a tout 
hr  >«.  There  or  re  private  Ktok  before  there 
rrrr  public  school*.  Private  primary 
end  prosper  a*  oell  a*  private 


Thuee  mduatri— . thoee 
or**  fcarinf  tto  over  incr—smy  wpread  *# 
tfe  ever  im-rwiiBi  o»ncentr*t*en  of  aathnnl 
»y  iu>o  have  ttoir  opportunity 


Thu  private  acht«4  foun*!*ti—  mw«t  to  I 
nurn  and  women  oto  have  tto  ran f deeev  ef  tto  pe»> 
pie  of  the  otol*  date.  It  tfewid  to  tto  ya^dr  for  Ike 
formation  of  tto  county  car  pore  Com.  A fr—  people, 
wuhiny  to  remain  free,  will  —ppiy  tto  argaai— li— 
detail*  Tto  wtaU  ef  tieorgia  w>U  go  j—t  as  far  a*  k 
ran  under  rusting  Ceoatitut*— al  dertrmes  toward  pro 
ruling  an  adesruate  educatioo  foe  rt*  cvt» 

lubpitln, 


Tto  State  of  rgm  of  HRl  ^ . 

inn  hear  tto  yhrto,  "Ike  Htate  ef  (jeorgta'  ' 
first  of  « mar  whom  I flr«l  not  5 1 peer*  ago  eS»r  T 
was  privileged  to  sec—  wttk  him  ns  a member  rf  tto 
G— oral  Ars—Wy 


1 — him  a*  a youth  m ku  R'k 
ef  tto  House  of  Repw«r->*a(ti— » l me 
fiovemor  nf  Geoff*.  reor*un»«to|t 
m»nl  1 see  hint  est*S'uhmg  Ito 
the  if'.v.ffliwf  ef  the  Vtth+r aRy 


*tate  govern- 
• f Regent*  f«t 
of  QmtrrM-  ! 
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see  him  tn  January,  IU1KL  taking  the oath  its  Scnutoi 
from  Georgia  in  the  Sena  to  of  the  United  State*. 

I him  serving  through  the  denre-sion  of  the  tl)’-*, 
the  war  of  the  40a  and  the  troublesome  yearn  which 
have  followed.  I see  him  as  the  South’s  hope  for  presi- 
dent of  the  Unites!  States  in  1948  and  19f»‘J.  I nee  him 
shunted  aside  in  favor  of  lesser  men  because  of  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  I sit  with  him  attain  as  I hear 
him  say,  ‘*1  would  not  exchange  my  Southern  hirth 
ritrht  for  any  presidency”. 

I see  him  respected  in  the  Senate,  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  his  country  and  his  state;  ever  courageous,  ever 
sincere,  evei  honest,  ever  seeking  the  nimvoi  to  one 
question  and  one  alone  . . . what  is  right?  I speak,  of 
course,  of  Dick  Rus-oll,  and  1 am  privileged  to  bring 
you  a message  from  him  to  you  here  tonight.  I quote 
from  a letter  which  he  wrote  Mr  Willey  nmt  a day 
or  two  ago,  with  a copy  to  me  giving  me  permission 
to  quote  from  it  as  I might  desire.  I cite  this,  my 
friend.-,  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  man  you’ve  got. 
working  with  you  and  for  you.  trying  to  help  you  solve 
this  problem. 

“It  i'  heartening"  . said  Senator  Russell,  to  see  that 
the  citizens  of  Northside  Atlanta,  who  believe  in  pre- 
\ • g aggregation  in  the  s*.  are  taking  s< 

to  make  your  voices  heard  and  your  views  known.  In 
recent  months  we  have  witnessed  a deliberate  cam- 
paign to  mislead  the  people  of  Georgia  into  believing 
that  they  face  the  immediate  choice  of  integrated 
schools  or  no  form  of  education  for  their  children. 

Tbt  object  of  this  campaign  is  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple to  'wallow  th*  bait  of  t<«k<  n integration.  Of 

course,  there  can  be  no  • uch  thing  as  token  integra- 
tion. This  is  merely  a device  of  the  race  mixers  to 
obtain  total  and  complete  integration. 

"Th-  people  nf  North  Carolina  are  now  discovering 
• r.  r th*  \ A A1  P ar.-i  thi-ir  fellow  integ ration ists 
never  accept  mixed  schools  on  a t I 

mine r;d  ti.*-  N rtv  . le  A-  iation  to  Continue  Segre- 
gated Edu*  at  ion  for  your  refusal  to  surrender  your 
hii-iren  :■>  t -Wen  intec ratio*,  and  for  your  determina- 
te see  that  Georgians  continue  to  run  Georgia 
schools.” 

1 think  ar  -th-r  man,  too.  now  also  a Senator 
gta  to  the  Senate  of  the  I 1 States.  I 
-hiiik  -f  mi  gna<  ..-fully  bowing  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  on  March  19,  1947,  and 
vacating  the  office  of  Governor.  I see  him  come  back 
to  that  office,  borne  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  hi' 
people. 

I see  him  in  the  face  of  shouts  of  '‘demagoguery”, 
battling  for  what  he  knew  waa  right  and  what  ha- 
been  proven  to  be  right.  1 see  him  manfully  facing  and 
answering  hi-  critic-  I *■•<?  him  chosen  by  hm  people 
again  with  unparalleled  unanimity  as  their  Senator. 

I -ee  him  enter  a n offing  Senate  and  day  by  day 
grow  in  dignity  and  ability  and  in  the  respect  of  his 
fellows.  I see  him,  too,  ever  seeking  the  answer  to  the 


question,  "what  U b»  it  fo,  ,„y  peopla?  Wliat  i„  b. 
for  my  Georgians?  Hi*  knows  that  i»  th.  to 

this  question  1 Hie  answer  lo  th*  gnutei  <pjc,qior, 
what  is  best  for  America? 


j-’hi  he  knows  that  the  last  bulwark  of  i on-tumion*] 
government  is  In  the  South  and  in  (inotfis 

And  I think  of  our  tenable  ri  pn-  »-ntativ.-,t  from  u-„ 
sepu > ate  region*  of  the  state,  and  of  our  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  of  the  senator*  and  rt*pr«  <i*ntativ>-  of 
tl,,.  rottnliei  of  the  -date  In  the  General  At  <mbly  of 
Geiorpi  1 They  are  leader  ever  battling  f<* i the  p.  ,) 
of  (Joofffltts 

And.  finally,  I think  of  the  man  who  is  our  chief 
oxecu  ive,  Governor  Ernest  Vandiver.  I see  him  j > - 
tmrin  himself  throughout  hi*  life  for  the  position  h> 
fills  today.  I see  him  valiantly  and  intellectually  ready 
f fir**  nny  crisis  which  may  confront  him 


And  when  I think  of  those  people,  I think  that  w« 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  should  be  proud  of  them 
proud  of  their  leadership,  cognizant  of  their  Innate 
strength  and  courage.  And,  I think  that  we  should 
rep  •'  any  effort  to  undermine  them,  but,  on  the  ron 
trnrv  we  should  say  to  them,  “We  have  confident 
in  you,  your  ability,  your  integrity,  your  leadership. 
voin  desire  for  the  right  We  know  that  you  are  -am*  > 
ami  sincere  in  your  effort-*  to  prevent  the  calamity 
of  the  Integration  of  our  public  schools,  yout  effort 
to  provide  an  adequate  education  for  Georgia  citizen-. 
We  shall  help  you,” 


Let  us  make  a pledge  to  them.  We  -'hall  help  y»u  < 
provide  education  without  integration  We  shall  help 
you  to  let  the  politicos,  whether  labeled  Republicans 
or  labeled  Democrats,  whether  they  be  from  Nev  > <rk 
or  Illinois,  Michigan  or  Ohio.  California  or  Minnc-o  .* 
to  Vet  those  politicians  know  that  the  education 
(ieorKift’a  children  I. . _G~r™ . busine-;  »nd  


• • • 
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